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The Correspondence of the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. with Reminiscences of the Most Distinguished Characters 
who have appeared in Great Britain, and in Foreign Countries, 
during the last Fifty Years. IUlustrated by Fac-similes of Two 
Hundred Autographs. Two vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

(Continued from No. 169.) 

Ix the course of our progress through these volumes, we must not 
forget to pay our just tribute of applause to the agricultural merits 
of Sir John Sinclair. We cannot do them more honour in a short 
compass than by repeating what was said of them by their most 
illustrious admirer. The following is a passage of a letter addressed 
to Sir John Sinclair, by no less a man than Washington :— 

‘| know of no pursuit in which more real and important service 
can be rendered to a country, than by improving its agricultural,— 
its breed of useful animals,—and other branches of a husbandman’s 
cares ;—nor can I conceive any plan more conducive to this end, 
than the one you have introduced, for bringing to view the actual 
state of them, in all parts of the kingdom, by which good and bad 
habits are exhibited in a manner too plain to be misconceived; for 
the accounts given to the British Board of Agriculture appear, in 
general, to be drawn up in a masterly manner, so as fully to answer 
the expectations formed in the excellent plan which produced them; 
affording, at the same time, a fund of information useful in political 
economy, and serviceable in all countries.’—P. 281. 

This passage is fallowed by the one we proceed to extract, which 
becomes doubly striking at the present moment :— 

‘Commons, tithes, tenantry (of whieh we feel nothing in this 
country), are in the list of impediments, | perceive, to periection in 
English farming; and taxes are heavy deductions from the profit | 
thereof. Of these we have none, or so light as hardly to be felt. 
Your system of agriculture, it must be confessed, is in a style supe- 
rior, and of course much more expensive than ours ; but when the 
balance at the end of the vear was struck, by deducting the taxes, 
poor rates, and incidental charges of every kind, from the produce 
of the land in the two countries, no doubt can remain in which 
scale it is tu be found.’—P. 281. 

We proceed to pick some more of the plumbs out of the fare 
which Sir John has provided us. Lord Marchmont, the friend of 
Pope, lived to the age of eighty-six, preserving his strength and 
faculties to the last. He rode out only five days before he died. 
Sir John Sinclair, who knew him, wished to ascertain the system 
he pursued, and received for answer, that his Lordship always 
lived as other people did, but that he had laid down when young 
one maxim, to which he rigidly adhered, and to which he attributed 
much of his good health, namely,— 

Now, Reader, what do you think this maxim was. 
exceed in his eating? Never to lie late in bed? No. 
neglect exercise ? Never to take much physic ? 


Never to 
Never to 
Never to be | 








rakish, to be litigious, to be ill-tempered, to give way to passion ? | 


No, none of these. It was 
Never to mix wines. 

What luxurious philosophies these lords have! My Lord March- 
mont was resolved to be a long-lived, virtuous, venerable man; and 
therefore he laid it down as an austere maxim, rigidly to be ad- 
hered to, never to mix his wines. To get one glass of wine, in his 
extreme weakness, is what certain human beings, bent double with 
age, toil, and rheumatism, can seldom hope for; while another 
certain human being, having nothing to bend him and nothing to 
do, shall become a glorious example of the beauty of this apostolical 
uaxim,— Never to mix your wines, Lord Marchmont did accordingly 
for many years generously restrict himself to the use of claret ; his 
physicians having forbidden him to take that wine, on account of 
its acidity, he resolved, with equal self-denial, to “ confine himself 
to Burgundy ;” and accordingly, with a perseverance that cannot 
be sufficiently commended, “ took a bottle of it every day for 
fifteen years.” 


The noble lord was a good man, however, and we do not grudge 


him his “ Neat, as imported.” All we lament is, that thousands, 
as good as he, have not an atom either of his pleasure or his leisure. 
His acquaintance with Pope reminds us of another of the poet’s 
long-living and wine-drinking lords—Lord Bathurst—who also took 
his bottle every day, and made a point of taking his ride before it. 
It is he of whom the pleasant anecdote is related, that living to see 
his son Lord Chancellor, and continuing to be young in constitu- 
tion while his son was getting old, he would jocosely say, when the 
latter retired after supper, “‘ Come, now the old gentleman’s gone 
to bed, we’ll have another bottle.” 

Here follows a most astonishing Alderman, The writer of the 
letter is Sir Brook Watson, M.P. Alderman of London :— 

‘Dear Sir,—It gives me pleasure to learn, by your letter of the 
15th instant, that bettered health allows the natural bias of your mind 
its full scope of activity, for the bencfit of society. The work, of 
which you have kindly sent me the prospectus, under your orderly 
arrangements, will, [ doubt not, prove highly useful to the a's | 
My own good constitution, guarded by a disposition naturally 
moderate in all things, has braved all climates, and left me, at the 
age of seventy, free from bodily complaint. To the faculty I have 
not paid five shillings a year for the course of my life; hence I 
have not been under the necessity of studying the important sub- 
jects of health and longevity. 

* But, from general observation, I am convinced that an immo- 
derate use of food, however simple, produces more diseases than 
hard drinking; and that over-exercise is as bad as none. I knew a 
lady, who, from an accident when a child, was wheeled about in a 
garden chair, in a good air, for eighty-six years, without a day’s 
illness. My own food never exeeeds fourteen ounces in twenty- 
four hours. You will say this is most strange in an alderman ;— 
but I keep to early hours. 

‘1 am, dear Sir, your very faithful, 
‘Brook Watson.’ 

The following affords a pleasing additional instance of the nume- 
rous points in which Mahometan and Christian religions agree ; we 
mean the theology of their churches and doctors. Sir John Sin- 
clair was intimate with Abou Tauleb, who visited England about 
thirty years ago. The Bishop of Landaff( Watson) dined with him 
one day at Sir John’s house; and observing him freely take his 
wine, asked him how he came to do so, and whether wine was not 
prohibited by the Koran. Upon which the Persian said, “ I take 
it by inference. In the Koran it is said, that we may take whatever 
is good for our health. Iam informed that taking wine, in this 
country, is good for the health, and therefore I infer, that I may 
take it consistently with the principles of the Koran.” 

At page 31 of the Appendix, our author brings “evidence to 
prove that the celebrated air, called ‘Grammachree Molly,’ was 
composed in Scotland.” This evidence consists in the testimony 
of an old Scotchman of ninety-three, who in the year 1819 told Sir 
John Sinclair that he recollected having heard the air sung by a 
native of Breadalbane, in the year 1738; and that “he was in- 
formed” it originated ia the incident we are about to relate. The 
incident is worth relating. What value there may be in it, as affect- 
ing the real origin of the song, remains doubtful. 

‘During King William’s wars on the continent, soon after the 
revolution, it was usual, at the end of the campaign, for both armies 
to retire into winter quarters, and numbers, both of the men and 
the officers, got leave of absence to go home to see their friends. 
Among others who availed themselves of this privilege was a young 
Highland officer, whose relations lived in the upper parts of Perth- 
shire. He visited about in that district, and entertained his friends 
by talking about the battles in which he had fought, and the won- 
derful events he had witnessed; and he everywhere met with the 
most cordial reception. He was at last ‘invited to the house of a 
gentleman who had an only daughter, whose beauty was the uni- 
versal theme of admiration. He there recorded his martial feats, 
which made an impression on the young lady; which the gallant 


ta 


soldier soon perceived, and he contrived to settle a plan with hier 
for their eloping together at midnight. They got off unperceived, 
and having travelled several miles, they at last came to an inn, 
where they thought they might refresh themselves in safety. The 
enraged father, however, as soon as he discovered his daughter’s 











flight, assembled his men, and pursued them with such speed and 
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eagerness, that he overtook them soon after they got into the inn. 
The lover, though he had nobody to support him, yet he was deter- 
mined not to yield up his mistress, and being well armed, and an 
excellent swordsman, he resolved to resist any attack made upon 
him. When the party pursuing entered the inn, his mistress ran 
for protection behind him; and he was defending himself and her 
with his sword, which was a very heavy one, and loaded with what 
is called a steel apple, in preparing to give a deadly stroke, the 
point of his sword accidentally struck his mistress, then behind him, 
so violent a blow, that she expired at his feet. 

* Upon seeing what had happened he immediately surrendered 
himself, saying, “ That he did not wish to live, his earthly treasure 
being gone.’ When in prison, he composed both the air and the 
words ; and the dreadful scene he had just witnessed, and of which 
he was the sole cause, would naturally call forth, in an ardent mind, 
the most melancholy effusions of poetry and music. He was exe- 
cuted the next day. 

‘These events happened a number of years before John Mac- 
donald first heard the air sung in the Isle of Skye, which was in the 
year 1738. They were said to have taken place in the wars after 
the Revolution, and this circumstance is alluded to in the well- 
known line, “ Will you go to Flanders, my Molly, O?” ’—P. 31, 
Appendix. 

We doubt the songs having originated in the manner here stated, 
as we do all similar stories, for this reason ;—that we do not think 
it likely a man suffering under so much anguish, should write verses 
about it and set them to music. The direct pressure of the misery, 
and such modes of expressing it, appear to us incompatible. Poems 
occasioned by grief (supposing it to be very great) are more likely 


to be written after such a lapse of time as allows the imagination to | 


indulge itself; or at least, to endeavour to make a compromise 


between lingering sorrow and a@ gracctul pursuit. If composed 


under existing circumstances of calamity, it is probable that the | 


In a situation like the one above 
described, it is difficult to conecive how the writer could bear to 


circumstances are not hopeless. 


throw his words into an artificial arrangement, or (if he attempted | 
to sing what he composed) to hear the sound of his own voice. | 


On the other hand, extremes meet ; and it is impossible to say how 
far the prospect of joining his mistress in death, might not have put 
something of a pleasure into his tears, almost as if she had been 
alive. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
[Second Notice}. 

Tue overture to the Midsummer Night's Dream, by Mr Men- 
DELSSOHN BarTHOLDY, succeeded the performance of * The Last 
Judgment,’ and concluded the first act. Mr Bartnonpy, who is 
nephew to the eminent Jew philosopher and philanthropist, 
MENDELSSOBN, is a young musician of unquestionable talent, and of 
higher than ordinary culuvation: judging however by those of his 
compositions that have been performed in public, we think he rather 
aims at eccentricity than sound and rational! melody. The overture in 
question, for instance, exhibits much that is fantastical, without being 
pleasing ; there are here and there some sweet passages of melody, but 
the general composition is deficient in design, The vagaries and 
tiny flutterings of the Elfin people are imitated, but we do not feel 
that they are imitated successfully —certainly not elegantly. The 
general style of the piece is a mixture of Beeruoven and Weser, 
with little of the prevailing pathos of the former, and much of the 
wildness of both. 

The Chevalier Nevukomm is a musician of a very different 
character; the two specimens of his talent that he has introduced 
to this country—the oratorio of ‘ The Ten Commandments,’ and 
the symphouy which was first performed in public on Monday 
evening, are works that would have delighted the illustrious Haypwn 
‘and his brother MicuaEL; to both of whom we understand he was 
pupil. The latter composition is remarkable for its rational as well 
as beautiful construction; his melodies are graceful and flowing ; his 


=? 


harmonies are full and scientific, and his modulations are perfectly | 


easy and unconstrained. The symphony is in the key of three flats, 
and in the adayio (which is a charming movement) it modulates 
into the lovely and rich key of A four flats. By the way, we do 
not remember hearing a composition in this key that was unworthy 
of commendation; and the cause of this circumstance probably 
arises from the difficulty of writing in it: none therefore but prac- 
tised musicians can avail themselves of its combinations and un- 
hackneyed harmonies. The minuet and trio reminded us of the 
school in which the composer had studied; not from their being 
servile imitations, but that their character was similar. The whole 
work, indeed, gives evident proof of being written by a judicious 
mind, capable of forming a design, of retention, and of working the 
features with effect. 

Mr Witeman ployed an air with variations by Breen, in the most 
perfect style of expression, tone, and execution. The composition 
itself, particularly the opening subject, was exceedingly melodious, 
and it lost not an iota in the performer’s hands. We know no 
better lesson for a singer than to listen to the playing of Mr 
Willman, particularly in slow cantabile movements. His graces are 
simple and appropriate, and his expression is totally free from 
affectation. 


Mrs Kyyvett made a judicious choice of Mozart’s ‘ Dove 
Sono’ to sing. The character of the air is suited to her style 
which is sweet, pure, correct, but unimpassioned. The trig’ 
‘Cosa Sento’ however, from the same opera of Figaro per. 
formed by her, Messrs VauGHan and E, Tayior, was flat in the 
extreme, owing to the total absence of energy in the singers. 

Wener’s overture to ‘Der Beherrscher der Gieister’ con. 
cluded the performance : an effective composition, if noise be the 
only requisite to produce effect. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANILES. 


“ The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 


| the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.’ —Tillotson. 


| Centanemerentasineeneen 


Movutu anp Eyes.—The mind appears to me to discover itself 
most in the mouth and eyes; with this difference, that the mouth 
seems the more expressive of the temper, and the eye of the under- 
standing.— Shenstone. 

ORIGIN OF THE WoRD VaLet.—Varlet, valleton, squire, aud 
damoiseau, are frequently used synonimously [in the 13th century] 
although the last title belongs more particularly to the following 
century. They were not merely servants, inthe modern accepts- 
tion of the word, being also aspirants to the profession of knight or 
man-at-arms. The va/et, therefore, degenerate as he is, may be 
| proud of his ancestral dignity. In a house account of Philip le Bel 

om of the 13th century] the three children of the king are called 
Varlets (La Roque de la Nobl.); and in Villehardouin, the son of 
the Emperor of the East is termed Varlet of Constantinople. — 
Leitch Ritchie's Romance of History. 





A PtLayuovsc is a school of humanity, where all eyes are fixed 
on the same game or solemn scene, where all smiles or tears are 
| spread from face to face, and where a thousand hearts beat in 
| unison.— Hazlitt, 


Curtous Ceremonies. — In the evening the Governor (of 
Yakutsk) waited on me, and invited me to accompany him toa 
house, tu see a ceremony performed, previously to a wedding that 
was to take place the next day. We repaired to the house, where 
we found a large party of gentlemen and ladies assembled. ‘The 
| bride and her attendants occupied one end of the room near a large 

table, on which were placed fruits, cakes, wines, &c. Tea aad 
coffee were then served. Afterwards | was called to look ata 
procession from an opposite building or store, called in this courtn 
an aubar, where every sort of provisions, effects, &c. are kept. 
f saw several low tour-wheelod vebicles, cach drawn by a single ox, 
loaded with furniture, bedding, clothing, &c. &c. for the new- 
married couple. Lights were carried before them, and a number 
of young girls, assembled near the door of the anbar, sang in 
concert, as each vehicle was loaded with the effects of the bride. 
This ended, the party returned to the house, when dancing con- 
menced, and was kept up with spirit the whole might.  Betore 
quitting the house, the parents of the young bridegroom requested 
me to come the following morning, and witness the ceremony 
of his taking leave of them, previously to his going to church. 
At 12 o’clock, on the 22d, we attended at his father’s house, 
where a number of the friends of the bridegroom were collected: 
several large tables were laid for dinner, and at the principal 
one, near the images, which in a Russian house are always at 
| the eastern corner of the room, sat the bridegroom and_ his 
attendants. A female relative, representing the bride, was placed 
| in the chair on the left hand of the bridegroom; and the iather 
and mother sat at the opposite side of the table. Three dishes 
| of cold meat were placed before the principal attendant, and 
| wine and watky being at the same time handed round, he cata 
large cross on the first one, placing it aside; then the second, then 
the third, in the same way: and at the cutting of each, wine and 
watky were handed round to the company, who rose, and drank to 
the wedding party. Nothing was eaten, this being merely a cere- 
mory to prepare the feast for the young couple when they should 
return from church, After this the bridegroom went round to the 
opposite side of the table, holding the image of the Virgin in his 
hand, and crossed himself on his knees, and bowed his head three 
times to the ground, before his father, who, when he rose, took the 
image from him, kissed him, and crossed him with it on his head. 
| The same homage was paid to his mother, on which she delivered 
| the image to another person, who preceded the bridegroom and his 
party to the church, where they met the bride and her attendants ; 
and the couple were then led to the altar, and united in the holy 
bands of wedlock, by the Protopope, or Chief of the Clergy. ‘The 
ceremony resembles the Catholic Church, except that, towards the 
close, the priest places a hymeneal crown on the heads of the man 
and woman, and they walk three times round a table, where lie the 
cross and the bible. 





This part of the proceeding is regarded as 


binding them in strict allegiance to each other during the rest of 


| their lives. There are also two rings used, which are exchanged, 
| between the man and the woman, during the ceremony. The 
whole party now returned to the house of the bridegroom’s father, 
where a repast was prepared for them, resembling all large enter- 
tainments of this sort. The healths of the principai persons of the 
place were drunk, and followed bya salute of three guns after each 
toast. The evening was crowned with an illumination, and a ball, 
at which, as a stranger, [ had the honor of leading off the brile.— 
Dobell’s Travels in Kamschatha and Siberia. 
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—  . . . . . . 
_— Boiardi was an indefatigable compiler, estimable in his 
character, but possessed of a memory very formidable to those 
who undertook to listen to or to read him. He had cultivated 
jiterature in all its branches, and carried in his head an enor- 
mous but chaotic mass of knowledge. While the engravings 
were being prepared for his general catalogue of the monuments 
reserved at Portici, he obtained the King’s permission to place 
at the head of it a preface, of which he published the com- 
mencement, in seven quarto volumes, without aving exhausted his 
subject. For the benefit of those who may be disposed to imitate 
him, I will explain his method. In speaking of the monuments, it 
is proper to mention, their proportion, but what measures shall he 
employ ?—Then he gives a long account of the measures of the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The mo- 
numents were chiefly taken from the ruins of Herculaneum ; this 
name, the same as Heraclea, was given to several cities ; it is neces- 
sary then to speak of all these cities ;—hence an incursion into the 
fields of Ancient Geography. Herculaneum was founded by Her- 
cules;—but several heroes are known by that name, the Tyrian, 
the Egyptian, the Greek, &c. It is necessary to follow these heroes | 
in their various expeditions, and to determine to which of them our | 
Herculaneum owed its origin :—an incursion into the fields of | 
Mythology. We may see that in this manner the author might well | 
have written a dozen volumes, but unfortunately he was checked in | 
his career. Some time after he came to Rome, where I saw him, | 
| asked him if he had finished his preface; he replied that he had | 
discontinued it for the present, and to refresh himself, was prepar- 
ing an abridgment of the Universal History, in twelve volumes, | 
duodecimo ; which would commence with the solution of a problem | 
of the utmost importance to astronomy and to history: this was to | 
fix the point of the heavens, in which God had placed the sun, at | 
| 

| 





the creation of the world. He had just discovered this point, which 
he shewed me, on the celestial globe.—Memoires sur la Vie de J.J. | 
Barthelemy, par luiméme.—(In another passage, the Abbé describes 
this Roman prelate (who boasted of his descent from the Chevalier 
Bayard) as persisting, in spite of the frequent interruptions of a | 
troublesome cough, in reading aloud some of his voluminous manu- 
scripts. In vain the Abbé reminded him that reading would irritate 
his lungs; he replied that he would sacrifice everything to the 
pleasure of affording any amusemeut to the Abbé, and accordingly 
proceeded to read to him a Latin poem, entitled * An Anatomical 
Description of the Brain.’] 


Uses avp Abuses or a Musnroom —The Karaikee conjurors, 
when they are called upon to exert their skill, eat of the mushroom | 
called mookhamor (the agaricus muscarius) which immediately | 
throws them into a frenzy, and they literally foam at the mouth | 
whilst uttering their cabalistical words, which are always carefully 
remembered by the hearers, and explained afterwards by the 
magician, when his fit is over. [This mushroom has the same 
intoxicating effect upon the rein-deer. In another part of his work, 
the author says]}—The Kariakees watch them carefully, to prevent 
their eating the Mookhamor, or fly-killing mushroom; for if a herd 
once gets the taste of them, they become quite wild, and run off in 
all directions, wandering far and wide to search for more—so that 
the keeper either loses a number of them, or, if he follows them 
assiduously, is sometimes lost himself, when they take to the forests. | 
A Karaikee related to me the story of a keeper whose herd was | 
dispersed in that way, but who, by very great exertions, after four | 
or five days collected them together again. However, he found 
he had wandered far beyond his usual haunts, and lost his way; so | 
that he remained and roamed about with his herd nearly two years 
before he had the good fortune to meet with any of the Rein-deer 
Kariakees. — Dobell’s Travels in Kamschatha and Siheria.—[The 
specific name of this mushroom is explained by a note in Loudon’s 
‘Encyclopedia of Plants,’ which tells us, that in the north of 
Europe the inhabitants infuse it in milk, and set it in the windows 
to poison the flies. It is further observed, that the Russians, 
Kamschatdales, and Korians use it for intoxication. ‘“‘ They some- 
times eat it dry, and sometimes immerse it in a liquor made with 
the Epilobinm ; and when they drink this liquor, they are seized 
with convulsions in all their limbs, followed by that kind of raving 
which attends a burning fever. They personify this mushroom, and 
if they are urged by its effects to suicide or any dreadful crime, they 
pretend to obey its commands, ‘To fit themselves for premeditated 
assassination, they recur to the use of the mookhamor.” This 
mushroom is found in some parts of Britain, and, administered with 
due knowledge, is useful in some medical cases. ]} 








LUDICROUS FANCY IN PRAISE OF THE CHILD'S 
HORN BOOK. 


An aged peasant on his latest bed 
Wished for a friend some godly book to read ; 
The pious grandson thy known handle takes, 
And (eyes lift up) this sav’ry lecture makes. 
“ Great A,” he gravely read: th’ important sound 
The empty walls and hollow roofs rebound : 
Th’ expiring ancient reared his drooping head, 
And thanked his stars that Hodge had learned to read. 
“ Great B!” the yonker bawls.—* O heavenly breath! 
What ghostly comfort in the hour of death! 
What hopes [ feel !’—* Great C!” pronounced the boy. 
The grandsire dies with ecstacy of joy. —Tickell. 


— It is to be feared, that wars of which the poor bear the burden, 
and in which millions of them lose their limbs, their wealth, and 
their lives, are often entered into for the express purpose of 
increasing their subjection and oppression, and making them the 
instruments of it.—Dr Hall on Civilization. [It is to be “ feared,” 
good doctor! Who doubts it ?] 


— Spleen is often little else than obstructed perspiration.—Shen- 
stone. 


Tue WEALTH or Siperta.—After telling us that blocks of 
native gold, of ten to twenty pounds weight, have been found in the 
gold mines, Mr Dobell says, “ Siberia produces a great variety of 
precious stones. The principal ones are the yellow and white 
topaz, amethysts, crystals of various sorts, aquamarines of different 
colours, hyacinths, sapphires, emeralds, a species of the ruby, 
garnets, &c.; also onyx, jasper, agate, porphyry, and marble, in 
great abundance. There are also silver mines in Perm. The 
adamant or loadstone, of strong attractive powers, is common 
there. Asbestos also is found in such quantities, that gloves are 
made of it at Ecatherineburg, as curiosities to sell to travellers. 
When soiled, they are cleaned by putting them into a red hot fire, 
the most intense heat only serving to whiten, without in any 

egree consuming, this extraordinary fossil. We may say with truth, 
there is scarcely a mineral or a fossil in nature that is not found 
in Sibcria!”—Dobell’s Travels in Kamschatha and Siberia. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lane.—The Brigand—High Ways and By Ways—Clara. 
Covenr-GarDEN,—King John—The Romance of a Day. 


Covent GarDEN. 
Miss Fanny KemBte repeated last night the part of Constance in 
King John, which she played for her benefit on Monday. It is not 
one of her best performances, especially in the eyes of those who 
recollect her aunt in the character. It wants movement and effect. 


It wants passion. We.do not mean vehemence, of which it has 
'rather too much, but suffering and impulse. Finally, it wants 


dignity. There is now and then, in this as in other performances 
of Miss Kemnue, a passing shade of family likeness to Mrs Sip- 
pons. Her head-dress last night assisted it. But to institute a 
direct comparison with her is surely unfortunate. The Constance of 
Mrs Stppons was one of the most natural, passionate, yet dignified 
of her performances. The passage in which Constance wildly seats 
herself upon the ground, and exclaims,— 

“ Tlere | and sorrow sit: let kings come bow to me,”’— 
produced no effect last night. All who remember Mrs Sippons 
must remember its electrical effect, and how marvellously she re- 
conciled the mad impulse of: it, with habitual dignity. Miss 
KeMBLE was almost always stationary in her grief. Mrs Sippons 
used to pace up and down, as the eddying gust of her impatience 
drove her, and all her despairing and bitter words came with double 
force from her in the career. And then what a person she had ! 
and how regal she used to look! hardly more so as Queen Con- 
stance, than as Mrs Sippons herself! lofty tones and conscious 
modulations seemed natural in her mouth, as expressing the beauty 
of all that was ideal both in her theatrical and personal character. 
In Miss Kemsie (without meaning to imply that she is not other- 
wise quite as estimable a person in every respect) they always carry 
with them an air of elaboration and assumption,—we mean assump- 
tion in the literal sense,—something taken up for the purpose of 
the moment, and foreign to her in the abstract. Her best passage 
last night was the quiet and exhausted manner, the momentary 
patience into which she fell from her general vehemence, just 
before she resumed it and tore off her diadem. But the perform 
ance upon the whole was flat, and thought to be so. Miss Kempe 
never does anything without shewing great occasional cleverness : 
in some characters, as in the Fair Penitent, she does more: but 
Constance is certainly not one in which any of her powers is elicited 
to advantage, not even in the sarcasms directed against Austria, 
which seemed rather the effusions of quiet spite, than of uncon- 
troullable contempt. We doubt whether she will be tempted to 
repeat the character often. 

To mention Mr Cuartes Kempe’s Faulconbridge, is to praise 
it: for everybody knows how excellent it is. | 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Grand Selection of 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Conductor, Mr H. R. BisHor. 
Parr I. 
Rossini’s Grand Overture to ‘‘ Guillaume Tell.” 
. Chorus— Fair as a Bride,’ and 
Quintet, Miss PEARSON, Miss RUSSELL, Mr SINCLAIR, Mr BEDFORD, 

and Mr PHILLIPS, 





And Chorus— From the hills to the valley.’ (Guillaume Tell.) . . . Rossini. 
Grand Scena, Mr Braham, ‘ (hb! ’tis a glorious sight to see.’ 
: (Oberon) C. M. Von Weber. 
Cavatina, Mr SINCLAIR - - (La Donnadel Lago) - - Rossini. 
Air, Mrs Waylett, ‘ Come where the aspens quiver.’ - - A. Lee. 
Recit. and Air, Mrs WOOD, < Lo, here the gentle lark!” - - - Bishop. 


Accompavied on the flute by Mr NICHOLSON, 
Glee, Mrs WAYLETT, Miss HARRINGTON, Mr HORN, and Mr BEDFORD, 
‘ Come o’er the brook, Bessie, to me.’ Ford and Dr Callcott. 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘ The Gondolier Song. - - - Miss Cooke. 
rtetto, Miss HUGHES, Miss BYFELD, Mr BRAHAM, and Mr PHILLIPS, 
y * Cielo il mio labbro.’ - (Bianca e Faliero.) Rossini. 
The New Cavatina, Mrs WAYLETT, ‘ Away, away, to the mountain's brow.’ 


A. Lee. 
_ Ballad, Miss RUSSELL, ‘ Mad Margery.’ - - Bishop. 
Air, Miss HUGHES, « The hunter's signal horn,’ - . A. Lee. 
Aria, Miss BRUCE, ‘ Bel raggio.” (Semiramide) - Rossini. 


Grand Finale—Celebrated Scena, Mrs. WOOD, ‘ Nacqui all’ affanno,’ and Chorus. 
(Finale to ‘ La Cenerentola.) - Rossini. 


At the End of the First Part, 
A Fantasia on the Flute, by Mr NICHOLSON. 


Part Il. 
C. M. Von Weber’s Grand Overture to Der Freischutz. 
Scena, Mrs WOOD, ¢ Softly sighs the voice of evening.’ 
(Der Freischutz) . M. Von Weber. 
Irish Air, Mrs WAYLETT, ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 
. New Air, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ The Briton’s fireside.’ - - - - Nelson. 
Cerman Bacchanalian Song, Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ Im Herbst da Muss man trinken.’ 
(Der Vampyr.) - Marschner. 
Air, Miss HUGHES, ‘ The mocking bird.’ - - Bishop. 
_ Air, Miss S. PHILLIPS, (Variations on Rhode’s oduhetah Air.) 

New Air, Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ The flag that has braved a thousand years.’ 
Recit. e Duetto, Mr WOOD and Mr SINCLAIR, ¢ Ricciardo che veggo.’ 
(Ricciardo e Zovaide). - - Rossini. 

Celebrated Recit. and Air, Mr BRAI{LAM, ‘The Death of Nelson. - Braham. 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘ Even asthe Sun. - - Horn. 

Duetto, Mrs WAYLETT and Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ Giovenette.’ 

Il Don Giovanni) - Mozart. 

Air, Mr SINCLAIR, ‘ The mountain maid.’ Sinclair. 

Air, Mrs WOOD, and Chorus, ‘ Oppression dies.’ 
(Composed by Mrs. Col. Stewart. 

Rr Mrs WAYLETT. 

Laughing Song, Mr PHILLIi’S, and Chorus, ‘ Haste thee nymph.’ 
(L’Allegro.) -- Handel. 


At the End of the Second Part, a Solo on the Violin, by Mr OURY. 


Parr IIL. 
- Auber’s Grand Overture to ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ 
Air, Mrs WOOD, ‘ Should he yore (Two Gentlemen of Verona) 
Terzetto, Mr HORN, Mr T. COOKE, and 

Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ La mia )orabella. (Cosi fan tutte) 
Air, Miss PEARSON, * Kathleen O' More.’ 
Air, Miss BRUCE, ‘ Hcre’s the seat of soft delight.’ 

Air, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ The Bay of Biscay. 

Air, Mr SINCLAIR. 
Finale.—‘ Tu e ver.’ - - - - Mozart. 
WOOD, Mrs WAYLETT, Miss PEARSON 


Bishop. 


Mozart. 


Mrs , &c. } 
Mr. BRAHAM, Mr SINCLAIR, Mr HORN, Mr. T. COOKE, Mr PHILLIPS, &c. | 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 
Wonprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts ;—the First and Second 
Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, 


Imitative Entertainment, yclept eee 
WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS 
OF MERRIMENT. 

Part I, consists of the following Songs, &c. 

‘Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘ The 
King and the Sailor.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 

Part Il, consists of the following Songs, &c. 

‘The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.’ ‘The Nervous Family.’ 
*M. P.’s, or Electioneering.’” 

Parr III. 

GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 

Parr IV. 

To conclude with a Grand Series of Optical Illusions, called 


FAIRY VISIONS. 


PERFORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Grand Opera of 
HOFER. 


Bertha, Miss Pearson. Josephine Negretti, Miss Russell. 
Margaretta, Mrs Newcombe. ; ae 
Peasants—Therése, Mrs Bedford. Maria, Miss Faucit. 
Bavarians—The Commandant of Insprunck, Mr Thompson. 
‘olone! Donner, Mr Bland. Herr Stetten, Mr Webster, 
ae Tyrolese—Andreas Hofer, Mr H. Phillips. Gottlieb, Mr Yarnold. — 
Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr Bedford. _ Walther, Mr Sinclair. 
Stephen, Mr Tayleure. arl, Miss Chikini. 
After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 


HIGH WAYS AND BY WAYS. 


Miss Primly, Mrs C. Jones. 
Housemaid, Mrs Webster. 
Narcissus Stubble, Mr Liston. 
John, Mr S. Jones. 


To conclude with the Opera of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 


Linda, Miss Bruce. Rose, Mrs Bedford. 
Adolph, Mr T. Cooke. Caspar, Mr Horn. 


Eliza Gordon, Miss S. Phillips. 
Miss Susan Plat, Mrs Orger. 
Charles Stapleton, Mr Cooper. k 
iaaet, Mr Yarnold. Robert, Mr Eaton. 
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Batz, Mr Salter. | 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Tragedy of 


ISABELLA. 
Isabella, Miss F. Kemble. Nurse, Mrs Tayleure. 
Count Baldwin, Mr Egerton. Biron, Mr Ward. Biron’s Son, Miss Hunt 
Carlos, Mr G. Bennett. Villeroy, Mr Abbott. Maurice, Mr Henry. _ 
Belford, Mr Baker. Otficer, Mr Turnour. Samson, Mr Meadows. 
In Act III. AN EPITHALAMIUM. 
After which, the Musical Farce of 


THE HIGHLAND REEL. 
Jenny, Miss Hughes. Moggy M‘Gilpin, Miss Taylor. 
M‘Gilpin, Mr Blanchard. Sandy, Mr Wilson. Shelty, Mr Keeley. 
Charley, Mr Duruset. Sergeant Jack, Mr G. Stansbury 
To conclude with 


THE IRISH TUTOR. 
Terry O’Rourke, Mr Power. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
| An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, called 
|THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPR. 


Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss Daly. Amelia, Mrs Yates. Elizabeth, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Sabina, Mrs Daly. Astragalus, Mr Yates. John Rappelkoff, Mr Mathews 
Abel Grimm, Mr Buckstone. Augustus, Mr Hemmings. 
Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. Reeve. Hans, Mr O. Smith. 
After which, a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE! 
Act I1.—WInresr. 
Alice, Miss Daly. Bella, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Miles Bertram, Mr Yates. Walter Barnard, Mr Hemmings, 
Captain Grampus, Mr 0. Smith. Marmaduke Magogue, Mr John Reeve. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr Buckstone. 
Act Il.—Summer. 
The Characters as in Act I. 
On Saturday an Address on the Close of the Season, will be spoken by Mr Yaras. 
} To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta of 
| THE QUADRUPEDS. 
Dorothea, Miss Daly. Tinderella, Miss Stallard. Mopperella, Mrs Daly. 
Blousedora, Miss Barnett. Francisco, Mr O. Smith. : 
Abrahamides, with Imitations, and the Parody of ‘“‘ Heavy Wet,” Mr J. Reeve. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
An Entire New Burletta, called 
MY GREAT AUNT? OR, WHERE THERE’S A°WILL— 
Mrs Headly, Mrs Edwin. Mrs Crawley, Mrs Knight. Tucv, Miss Stewart. 
Rosa Crawley, Mis Langley. Lione! Glossover, Fsa. Mr Fredericks. 
Mr Crawley, Mr Cooper. Mr Leach, Mr W. Vinine. 
Lothario Leach, Mr Collier. Mr Welford, Mr Newcombe. 
Charles Welford, Mr Brougham. Thomas, Mr Hitchingon. 
} Afrer which, an entirely New Burletta, called 
THE GRENADIER. 
Fanny Bolton, Madame Vestris, in which she will sing, “ 0, they march d through 
the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen, Dear Fanny.” 
| Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
| To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE. 
| The Characters by Miss Sidney, Miss Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, Mr Spagnoletti. 
| Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 


| Pandora, Madame Vestris. 


JEEN’S THEATRE. 
QUEE 
A New Comic Piece, in Two Acts, entitled 
TACT 
Biddy Phillimore, Mrs Humby. 
Sir William Lightfoot, Mr Munroe. 
Captain Lightfoot, Mr Spencer. John Fox, Wr Forrester. 
Crump, Mr Tilbury. Snipe, Mr Tavlor. Hornblower, Mr J. Conquest. 
| Dulcimer, Mr J. Russell. 
And a New Divertisement Ballet, called 
THE TROUBADOUR. 
Florio, Mile. Celeste. Donna Clara, Mile. Constance. 
Don Perez de Castro, Mr H. Cooke. 
| Spanish Peasantry, by the Corps de Ballet. 
| After which, a Comedietta, (in One Act,) entitled 
| 





} 


Dame Barnard, Mrs Daly. 











Julia, Miss Stohwasser. 
Sir Paul Mainchance, Mr Smith. 





Inis, Miss Lane. 


DELUSIONS. 
Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. 
Frank, Mr Smith. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. 
Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. 
To which will be added, a New Mu-ical Entertainment, called 
MRS G 
Mrs G—. Mrs Glover. Mariette, Miss Garrick. 
Mrs Perigorge. Miss Wells. Miss Félicite Ronjon, Miss Stohwasser. 
Mr Timid Vendre, MrSmith. Mr Perigorge, Mr Munroe. Peter, Mr G. Smith. 
Mr Alexis Chasse, Wr Forrester. Corporal Cartouche, Mr Lejeune. 
' Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. Russell. 
| To concinde with a Broad Farcical Entertainment, entitled 
\ 
' 


Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. 





Mrs Tendre, Mrs Garrick. 


THE FEMALE FREEMASON. 
Mrs Vintner, Mrs Humby. Betrv, Miss Ayres, 
Mr Topman, Mr Spencer. Mr Knobbs, Mr G. Smith. 


Susan, Miss Brothers. 
Mr Vintner, Mr Smith. 


'Cosurc Turatre.—lvanhoe—Reform—The Fate of 
Calas. 


| 
| -——-- ——____ — a 


Avbertisements. 





With a Frontispiece, price 2s. 6d. neatly half-bound, 
THE ALBUM OF EMILY AND ISABBLLA. 
A LITTLE VOLUME OF RHYMES WRITTEN BY A LADY FOR HER 
PUPILS. 


R. HUNTER, 72 St Paul’s Church yard. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, : : 
| No. XXVIII, will be published on the 3ist instant, containing the following 
‘ Articles :—1. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society -2. Kotzebue’s Vovege— 
| 3. Hinck’s Greek Lexicon —4. Ecclesiastical Courts— 5. Brissot — 6. Traditions © 
| Palestine—7. Useful Knowledge Society—s. Stories of American Life—. as 
Egyptian Kings—10. Mothers and Daughters —11. Parliamentary Reform —! . 
Howitt’s Book of the Seasons—13. Professional Morality—14. Anatomy of Society~ 
15. D’Israeli’s Charles [.—16. Timber Trade—17. Poland and France—Index, List 
of Books, &c. 
} No. XXIX will be published on the 30th of June 1831. : 
ROBERT HEWARD, 2 Wellington street, Strand. 


are to be addressed) ; sold by 


J. Cuapess.; Evrincuam Witson, Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Figip, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 


Fladong’s Hotel; at Esra’s Library, O'd Bond street ; W. Kenneru, Corner 


of Bow street, Covent Garden ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C.& W. Rernewy, Printers, Broad street, Gceiden square. 
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